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'SURVIVORS OF THE SKOAH- 

enise Khaitman Schorr now lives in suburban Natick, Massachusetts., but in June, 194© when the 
Germans occupied France, she was a teen-ager living in Paris with her parents and sister. Against 

all odds, she and her family survived the German occupation. 

During those dark years, Denise worked with the Sixieme (French 
Jewish Scouts), a unit of the French Resistance. One of the roles of the 
Sixieme was finding shelter for Jewish children whose parents had 
been deported. Some of these children were placed in the homes of 
French non-Jews; some were sent to Switzerland and, through Spain, 
to Palestine (Israel) where homes were found for them. She and her 
cohorts also checked on people in hiding, giving them illegal 
identification papers so they could receive food. Another service she 
performed for the Sixieme was that of a social worker supervising, in 
two separate shelters, children and teenagers who had been separated 
from their parents. 

Although her parents were against her participation in these dangerous 
and illegal activities, Denise continued, feeling the need to do something important and meaningful in a world 
gone crazy. 

In September of 1944, shortly after Paris was liberated, Denise met her future husband - an American Gl 

named Stanley Schorr. They married in December of that same year, 
y' * y' f \N f ^ becoming the first Franco-American couple married in Paris. Denise 

'O' ft' 'O 'O' continued to live with her family while Stanley served with the U.S. 

Army until the war ended in 1945. Stanley returned to the states, 
but Denise was not granted permission to join him until Februcry, 1946. They adopted and raised five children 
and became active in many community and religious organizations. 

Denise is active in the "Facing History and Ourselves" program, through which she gives testimonies about her 
wartime experiences to schools, colleges, universities, community and religious groups. Her testimony was also 
recorded by Steven Spielberg's "Survivors of the Shoah" project in December, 1996. It is on permanent file at the 
Holocaust Museum in Washington, D.C., at Yale University, and at the Simon Weisenthal Center in Los Angeles. 
She has been commissioned to write a book about her experiences as a survivor and was among the hcnorees 
in March, 2000 at the first joint Hadassah/Jewish Women's Archives "Women Who Dared" program. 

Denise maintains contact with some of the children she and her colleagues saved from the Nazis. Many now 
have children and grandchildren of their own. To this day, she still marvels that neither her parents, her sister, 
nor herself were ever arrested while they wore the required yellow Jewish star during the years of the Occupation. 








I am Jewish. 
I am French. 


Where is Drancy? 

It is a quiet suburb in Paris. Middle income families live there. Children play and 
go to school while their parents are at work. Each Sunday morning, the fruit and 
vegetable market animates the main street outside. 

From there, thousands of children and adults left for a long journey through 
Europe by cattle trains to their death. 

There, children created the name Pitchipoi as a way of trying to make sense of 
their mysterious departure for an unknown destination. 

I lived through the German occupation for four years in Paris, and I never 
concealed my Jewish identity. In fact, I was actively employed as a social worker and 
able to participate in clandestine civil resistance activities. I saw children leaving for 
Drancy en route for Pitchipoi. Yet, I did not go there. I am still on my personal journey, 
my private journey of wonder and doubt, of questioning and internal investigating. Others 
left, I stayed. Why? 

I was not raised religiously. Hitler made me Jewish. 

Being Jewish for me today acts as a journey of remembrance of a past I have not 
known. It is going back into a far away era when being free to practice meant to be 
identified and to exist. It is my way of re-establishing the godforsaken victims in their 
identity. Participating to a religious ritual is as though I nostalgically stepped back with 
the victims to insure their existence. The following lines have been written in the spirit of 
reminiscence and respect. 
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1942, 

LAMARCK 
My First Job 


CHAPTER 5 


By September 1942, many of my friends and family had already departed for 
unknown destinations, my father was working illegally, my mother ran the house as 
well as she could, and my sister was going to school. As for me, I had been destined 
to run the family business, but now? By law, we had to close down the 
Montparnasse store and “Chez Nenette” had never been reopened for the same 

reason. What had been, for me, a given and a routine chore that I used to wish, one 

u ItuSliL 

day, wiH end, was now long and sadly gone. I was feeling nostalgic and humiliated 
to have been robbed of my profession. Forlornly, I was helping at home but it was 
obvious that a young woman of my age should be busy working, studying, getting 
married, none of which was possible because of our situation as Jews during the 
occupation. I was part of the good number of Jewish people in Paris constituting a 
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non-working society, hunted down and watched attentively by the authorities as 
well as submitted to the exploits of informers of all sorts. Sometimes, purely out of 
their own wits, other times for money, an adult or even a child could go to the 
Gestapo or to the commissariat to denounce a Jew for d^^earing a star, for 
example, or for working illegally. Since, any small thing was ground for arrest, some 
were deported under this type of arbitrary testimony. Anonymous denunciations like 
this one flooded periodically the police mailboxes: 

I know of a David Mandel, he lives 268 rue Etienne 
Marcel. His father had a food store. He goes out without a star and he 
hides his real identity. It is a good French citizen who helps his 
country to get rid of these birds. They are all communists anyway. I 
hope, Sir, that you will take action. 1 

By now, it had become virtually impossible to leave. Any departure 
from the city, at this point,was strictly forbidden, extremely costly and secretive. 

Any Jew caught at a border would be immediately arrested and deported. The only 
way to survive as discreetly and legally as possible was to live by one’s insight. 


1 In Les Juifs dans la Banlieue Parisienne. Jean Laloum. CNRS Editions. Paris.1998. 
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My choices were non-existent. Until, one day, a family friend, Fernand 


Musnik, came to talk to my parents about UGIF. 

I was present during this conversation since it concerned me directly: 

A new organization was instituted, Fernand Muznik started, and we 
need people. The situation is bad and will be getting worse. This is 
to help the Jews even though it stems from the present government. 

Then, how can you claim it is to help the Jews? I interrupted him. 

A compromise was reached with the Germans. They acknowledged 
that we still need to take care of the children, the sick, and that we 
need social services in place for the Jews. It fits their doctrine since 
we are isolated and it serves us, at the same time, because we help 
each other through the organization. 

Is it dangerous to be working so close with the Germans? Asked my 
mother. 

Yes, said Muznik, it is, then turning towards me, he added: Are you 
willing to help the Jews, and towards my father: it is a legal, 
recognized, paying job, and addressing me again, he said: and the 
beginning of a career. Are you ready? 

He paused. 
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From all my heart and inside me, the answer was: “Yes!”. But, Musnik 
had come to see my parents and I did not want to jump ahead of my father’s 
opinion on Musnik's proposition. I looked at the young man intensely, telling 
him, with my eyes, “Go ahead, now, and find the arguments for my father, as 
for me, I am ready”. Not only, it was a job, but also, at last, I was going to be 
worthwhile, a feeling I had been longing for since the loss of my occupation 
and through the aggravated situation we had to live by. Muznik heard my 
eyes talking to him and, immediately, he proceeded, as though he was 
informing solely my father: 

She could obtain a Carte de Legitimation, working for UGIF, and it 
would protect you all, because it would shield you from being 
arrested by the Germans. 

Indeed, said my father, it seemed to be one of the most evident things 
to do considering the situation. 

So, I accepted employment because a UGIF position meant a much-needed 
salary, the promise of a protection, and the onset of a career. I was to start as a 
social worker, 16 rue Lamarck. 

Situated in the Montmartre area, 16 Lamarck St., an asylum for Jewish 
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children had been established by the UGIF directors. 

My first day at work, I entered the courtyard of the Lamarck center flanked 
by two buildings on each side. I noticed immediately that the staff was young, like 
myself. Boys and girls of all ages, scattered in the yard, were either playing or 
crying. Many had shaved heads and all, like me, were wearing the yellow star. The 
only way I could recognize the older children as boarders was because they wore 
regular clothes rather than the white nurse uniform of the staff members that I had 
been given that day. Indeed some of them must have been about the same age as 
their caretakers. 

I was assigned to the sewing room with two other women Mirra and Mady already 
employed there. Quickly I was explained my work by both of them and I liked their 
company right away. To this day, we are friends and we still correspond. Our work 
was to organize, mend, press, sort and distribute the children clothing, the linen, the 
blankets, and the sheets for the whole institution. 

In one of the building^here were the kitchen, the refectory, and a dormitory. 
The other building consisted of one large room where activities took place, two 
more dormitories, and the sewing room where I worked with Mady and Mirra when 
we were not needed with the children. 

I quickly came to like the repetitive, reassuring tasks associated with my 
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appointment in the sewing room. At times, working with my two friends, there, 
everyday, life felt almost normal. Three of us were known as the chatterboxes, 
indeed, we talked, did we ever talksif, talks of conjectures, of speculations, of 
suppositions, of hopes, of sadness, of future. We inferred, and debated, and 
hypothesized, and drew conclusions all day, cutting cloth, sewing buttons, ironing, 
folding, and turning up edges. 


Some of the children welcomed at Lamarck were orphans. They were filthy, 
haggard, famished and sometimes very sick. From them, I learned what the word 
Pitchipoi meant. They had come to us, pseudo-liberated from the camps of Drancy 
or Beaune- La-Rolande. They were the Enfants bloques, officially, they were 
temporarily freed. In fact, they were on loan. As a government agency, UGIF had to 
constantly negotiate with German authorities. The question of the children was 
delicate. Dealings, which, for us, as workers, were kept out of reach, were going on 
all the time. The Germans wanting a quota of deportees even if made of children 
while UGIF directors negotiated their safety or their release from the internment 
camps. When UGIF had succeeded, these children were sent to us at Lamarck , but 
their release had been submitted to so many conditions that they were tagged and 
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numbered so as to be handed back immediately if requested by the police. Most of 
them had already been shaved at Drancy. If we could obtain a name or an address 
out of them, we would be in touch at once with a member of the family. Timing was 
the key. This was extremely illegal. By law, these children had to stay with us. , „ 
Unfortunately, very few could provide us with a workable source. Nonetheless, we 
were anxious to have them leave the center as quickly as possible because the 
children who had been in the camp were supposed to be picked up again on short 
notice. Sometimes, a child could have a piece of paper with a name and an address 
hidden in a pocket or in a shoe. When this was the case, and this was very rare, it 
was a good sign because the source was reliable. One of us from the staff would 
then go to the address to fetch the cousin, the aunt or the friend who knew the child. 
The first meeting was sometimes of doubt and incredulity on the part of the adult 
who would not recognize the emaciated bald child. I recall a few of them leaving the 
center, with their new parent, going to their new home in some other area of Paris. I 
never knew what happened after this brief encounter. The story of these youngsters 
had to unroll in this fashion in front of us. We could not stay in touch. It was too 
dangerous. 

However, I was not going to be intimidated by this revelation of the danger 
associated with the risk taking. On the contrary, it is precisely what made me decide 
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that my stay at Lamarck was not going to be just a job. As I was taking part in these 
clandestine activities, I was finding out that in all UGIF centers, like Lamarck, both 
legal and illegal activities were brewing side by side. As for me, the very reason that 
had made me join UGIF legally, which was helping Jewish people, was the same 
reason that made me choose to participate in the illegal operations of the 
organization, tricking the system in order to save the children. 

Every week, new children arrived at Lamarck. Some were entrusted to us 
directly by their parents who, afraid they might be taken any day, hoped their 
children, at least, could be safe. These children arrived with a luggage; they were 
clean and psychologically as well prepared as they could be, considering their 
situation. Others had lost heir parents and therefore were already bruised by fate. 
They came to us delivered by a neighbor, a concierge, or a schoolteacher because 
the parents had been taken the day before. Some had even been found roaming the 
city with no place to go. 

Mirra, Mady, and I had to identify the clothing of the children who came with 
some. We put their belongings away so they could use them during their stay with 
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us and retrieve them upon leaving the center while we attempted also to mend and 
clean, and figure out a way of having a few clothes for the ones who arrived with 
nothing. 

When a new child arrived, their belongings were directed to the 
sewing-room. One day, I opened the luggage of a newcomer. At the middle of one 
of the round suitcases, lay a perfectly fluffy and primp pink tutu! 

What a vision! Glistening satin pink ballet slippers were cradled in there as 
well in a velvet pocket. What a magical discovery! That evening, we asked the 
young girl to put on her tutu. We gathered everyone in the main room. Jenny, our 
talented staff musician, started on the piano. The little girl danced. We were at the 
show! I sometimes wondered what happened to this little girl in a pink tutu? Was 
she spared? I do not remember her name. She stayed for a short while. I only have 
this passing memory of a smiling, happy, pink bald dancer pivoting, arching, 
whirling, and finally springing in the large space we had prepared for her 
performance. I close my eyes today to revive the image of this little pixie from 
another world showing off her talent in front of the staff dressed in white and the 
children bald, like her; the entire group branded with the yellow star, each of us 
transported into the leaping of the hopeful world of the tiny pink fairy coming to 
present us with a moment of rapture and enchantment. 
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All children coming to Lamarck were in shock. All knew they were not here 
to spend vacation. However, children reacted differently to their stay with us. It 
depended of what had brought them to Lamarck. Some saw us as rescuers and 
friendly figures; others perceived us as traitors at the service of their torturers. How 
could we explain, then? How could we explain, now? All of them were right, all of 
them were wrong. 

Children and staff, we all lived our days in constant fear. We never knew 
what could happen the next day, the next hour. So, we organized the daily activities 
on the Scout model, with teams. Physical education took place in the courtyard; 
songs, plays, and skits in the activity room. We also tried to maintain a Jewish 
character to the all process. On Friday, we attempted to make the evening meal a 
little bit special and we had Sabbath. The spirit of youthful solidarity acquired 
through copying the scout system bound us together and helped us endure our 
condition. 

My main occupation was in the sewing-room but, like every other worker at 
Lamarck , I had to use my imagination to occupy the children. I compiled a notebook 
indexed in eight sections: 
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-March Songs 
-Songs to mime 
-Sit-downs Songs 
-Dances 
-Serious Songs 
-Hebrew Songs 
-Canon Songs 
-CPR section. 

All of these songs were naive and witless but it was the only tangible we had 
at hand to keep on going. 

An item of the March Songs section would go: 

Ten companions, yes, we are! 

Victoriously walking 
In the woods hiking 
Before gray dawn out we are 
Heart to heart 
Happily we depart 
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Breathing in the dominion 
The joy of the rising sun 
Feeling the freeze 
Of the morning breeze 
Elbow to elbow. 

Country fellows, please know, 

We will be real men 
Not lazy men. 

Nobody here, will be loafers 
Of the future, we'll be builders 
And even amidst stormy fangs 
We all join our hands' 

To the ones around the world 
And to all what's to be done. 

Elbow to elbow 
Heart to heart. 

We could find strength and unity in these silly words that were sang in the 
community of others. The piercing pain I felt every day was eased by the immense 
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tenderness in these moments of unique togetherness I sensed when we taught the 
lyrics to the children. 

Our imaginative own prose was even worse. I invented a song tor the little 

ones: 

Esca, oua, oua, oua 
Esca oui, oui, oui 
(With hand gestures) 

Teh, tch, tch 
Bourn! Coucou! 

Well, I guess it is not surprising I have not engaged into the career of a poet. 
Sometimes, when my individual original inspiration failed me, I passed my notebook 
to friends so that they could write some of their much deeper creations, like this one: 

Et viva! Et vivo 
Et viva, vivo, voum 
Et louf, vidi, voum 
Et louf, vivi, louf 
Vidi bouda, vidi post 
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Vidi Dan, vidi Mark 


Vidi Louf, louf. Louf 
Oh! Hi! Rigidigi! 

Oup , youp la. La 
Oh! Hi ! Rigiddi! 

It is titled Cries of Joy and the wording was designed for the scholarly 
inclined who would undoubtedly recognize the Latin etymology of the text! 

Every workday morning, at eight, Mirra, Mady, Gaston, another Lamarck 
worker who was going to gain much importance in my life, and \ agreed to meet in 
front of the subway exit of the Metro Pigalle. That way, we would walk up the 
street together to the rue Lamarck where Lamarck Center stood at the middle of 
Montmartre and at the foot of the huge basilica of the Sacre-Coeur. One of these 
mornings, we had to make a brisk and crucial decision as we turned the street 
comer. Two German military gray trucks were stationed in front of the center. We 
were petrified. That was it! It was our turn! We quickly consulted one another, we 
go? We don't go? 

We went. 
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As we passed the entrance door, two Germans were coming out. No one talked. Not 
us. Not them. They were not taking anybody with them that day. They had brought 
us some children on their way to taking their parents to Drancy!. 

Children of all nationalities came to Lamarck', some did not speak French. 
These new comers had been traveling from camp to camp through Europe and for 
one reason or another, they had not been sent to Poland. They were dirty and 
diseased with lice and skin lesions. The night staff had already supervised the early 
morning. The boarders were dressed and they were having breakfast. We were 
rationed but we had enough for the children who ate bread and jam in the morning 
with coffee and milk. After breakfast, I went to the sewing-room while another 
worker was to accompany some of the children, each with their star on, to the 
nearby subway station en route for the Jewish primary school of the rue Secretan, 
with the usual recommendation: 

-Walk fast, look in front of you or at your shoes, and do not 
answer if we are called on. 

But that day, I was needed to welcome the five new ones. We had to throw 
away their clothes, shower them thoroughly, shave their heads, and spread their 
lesions with cream. We tried to go through the all process extremely fast, as it was 
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terribly traumatic for these orphans. They were young and they had lost their family 
in the horrific circumstances we could only guess. Then, they had been bounced 
from place to place without explanation. They perceived the physical care we gave 
them as yet another act of violence. They acted angry and terrified and our kind 
words could be of little help because they did not understand French. 

During that same contrasting day, Vonicole and Freddy arrived at Lamarck at 
the same time, by the same train, holding hands of a very young, primp nurse, 
dressed in a white well pressed uniform and veil, and draped with navy blue cape. 

• H- fa '' u .. 

They all came from the orphanage of Saint-Jacques in Belgium that could no longer 
shelter these two Jewish children. The orphanage may have feared a Gestapo 
inspection officer, as it was often the case. The Gestapo would appear demanding to 
see the admission roster. If the inspectors recognized Jewish names, the institution 
was immediately forced to close down and the administrator and Jewish children 
were arrested. 

This process was rendered vividly poignant for everyone to watch in a 1987 
Louis Malle movie titled Au Revoir les Enfants, a true account told by a boarder of 
a Dijon institution. Myself, when I saw the movie, not cognizant of the details of the 
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film strip before hand, I watch with amazement, unrolling in front of my eyes, the 
story I knew of a little boy protected by the service go UGIF some forty five years 
back. 


Even among us, we never talked of the details of our underground activities. 
But that specific day, one of my supervisor and mentor, Georgette Kauffman, who I 
used to call irreverently Coco, had revealed to me her fearful experience of the 
previous day: 

-□I cannot believe, she explained, I was waiting at the Gare de ITsst so tightly 
guarded by police with this boy by my side, his Jewish prayer books barely 
concealed under my arm! 

The boy, in the same unfortunate situation as many, had lost everything but 
his religious belief and Coco had promised to him that the tokens of his family 
heritage and his only memories would not be removed from him. He was also 
carrying in his suitcase, Coco said, short candles! How dangerous and revealing this 
benign item was during this trying time! Indeed, they are the candles we see him lit 
at the middle of the night to guide his prayer in the movie. 

The welcoming of Vonicole and Freddy was a striking contrast from the 
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morning arrival of the children of the internment camps. In fact, taking out of our 
dreadful context, one could think that happy and rich young children flanked by a 
private nurse came from the countryside to spend some time in a youth center in the 
city. 


Freddy was five years old. Vonicole did not understand French and Freddy 
VTery^ifcSe. Once the young nurse left, they held each other very tight and grew 
scared. They were not brother and sister but they had traveled together and they felt 
they were sharing the same fate. 

When I opened Vonicole 's suitcase, I was astonished. Many delightful little 
dresses with matching hats, luxurious linen, embroidered petticoats, long night 
gowns with lace one sees girls wearing in British movies, were all folded there 
impeccably aligned and pressed. It was bewildering to see such a display during the 
middle of the war. I called MaHdy and Mirra to help me put away each garment in 
the closet of the laundry room. We unfolded, presented to each other, commented 
on to each other, and refolded neatly each piece. Opening Vonicole 's luggage was 
discovering the bottom of the Pandora box. Her possessions represented a has been 
and a will be again. Vonicole, a three-year-old girl had brought hope in her suitcase. 
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